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MEMO 
To Our Readers 


Beginning with this issue we are 
enlarging the national and _ inter- 
national news review sections to four 
pages each. 


We are confident that you will 
welcome this improvement in our 
news coverage. It means more facts, 
more detail, more background on all 
news stories. And it also means 
more exclusive stories, more fully 
told than we have had space to tell 
them in the past. 
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William E. Dodd Jr. has taken a 
job with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington. 
Temporarily at least his penetrating 
comment on international affairs 
will be missing from our pages. 


Bill tells us that he hopes to re- 
vive his column soon and that at any 
rate we can count on him for special 
articles. 


With this issue we begin a new 
and unique feature. Marion Bach- 
rach’s “I See By The Papers...” will 
tell you how to read your daily 
paper, while waiting for U.S. WEEK 
to arrive. You will find it especially 
valuable in arguing with that friend 
who suffers from “headline men- 
tality.” Bachrach not only tells the 
“news behind the news” but tells 
you how to find it for yourself. 
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Youre Telling Us... 


‘OUR DEFENSE... 
Dear Editor: 


I wrote these lines on the “400” 
coming down from Minneapolis this 
past week. I pictured them as fit- 
ting a statement of Lincoln’s which 
it was my intention to look up after 
reaching home. However, I found 
that U.S. WEEK had arrived dur- 
ing my absence, making it the eve- 
ning’s first order of business. 

The rest is short: Richard Boyer’s 
column quoted the passage in ques- 
tion. Therefore you are logically 
the one to use these lines: 


“Our defense is the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in 


all lands everywhere.” 
A. Lincoln 


Open those shops! 

Why were they ever shut? 
Harvest those crops! 

For each stalk left uncut, 

One hungry mouth must stay 
Hungry another day. 

Is this our chosen way? 
Harvest those crops! 


Speed up those shops! 

Liberty thrives on tools. 

Harvest more crops! 

Strike down the traitorous fools 

Who would let all we’ve made 

Rot in the fascist shade. 

To friends, our fullest aid! 

Husband those crops! 

Jack Watkins 

Maywood, Ill. 


PROBE ‘AMERICA FIRST’ 
Dear Editor: 


Claire E. Diamond’s request that 
you launch a campaign for the sole 
purpose of setting up an_ investi- 
gating committee to look into the 
America First Committee surely 
ought to be carried out by you. 

Wouldn’t it be 
use?” 


“news we can 


Am surrounded by good. honest 
and God-fearing people who are 
isolationists. These folks have no 
choice but to sympathize with Amer- 
ica First Committee. Gradually they 
zo from bad company into worse, 
which in this case seems to be Cough- 


lin, who also may have started out 
by being merely an “isolationist” 
and has wound up by being a “trai- 
tor” to his country. 


I’ve heard a good deal of talk 
against our President, but recently 
it has turned out that he is “Jewish” 
and that is why we are helping Bri- 
tain and Russia! 

If America First, could be investi- 
gated there would be no doubt as to 
what sort of people this organization 
stems from. 

Boyer, Huberman, Stewart and 
Bachrach are superb. Frank Ryhlick’s 
first U.S. WEEK article is wonderful. 
Enclosed are 9 subscriptions. 

Ann G. McCanick 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
Dear Editor: 


The President has just proclaimed 
Dec. 15 as “Bill of Rights Day.” May 
I suggest you publish an article on the 
subject. but dealing with it on the 
basis of universal NOT national ap- 
plication of the moral principles of 
these rights. At the same time de- 
ploring that the government of this 
country, where the Bill of Rights was 
written, extends its moral and a great 
deal of material support to regimes 
like Franco’s in Spain, Petain’s in 
France and Tanner-Ryti-Mannerheim 
in Finland, all three notorious for 
their disregard for the rights of man 
and for their open collaboration with 
the criminal Nazis. 


Also. you would do well to point 
out that if the American government. 
rightfully discharging its great moral 
duty, withdrew diplomatic recogni- 
tion from those three Nazi-puppet 
regimes, such a step could not by 
any conceivable and justified infer- 
ence be regarded as an act of hostility 
toward the people of Spain, France 
and Finland. 

A. Garcia Diaz 
New York City 
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One Nation Indivisille : 


U. S. FACES BATTLES ON MANY 
FRONTS AS WAR UNITES NATION 


Big Shift in Economy Expected; Price Control Bill 
Action Nears; Country Mobilizes Civilian Defense 


Last week the United States was at 
war for the first time in 24 years, 
at war with Japan, its ally in 1917. 
Though the first clash came in the 
Pacific, none doubted that American 
troops might soon be fighting in 
Africa, in South America, or on the 
coast of France, that America’s Navy 
might give battle in any one of the 
seven seas. 

Though it entered the war without 
formal alliance with any nation, our 
country does not fight alone but as 
part of a coalition of the world’s 
great powers—Britain, the Soviet 
Union, China. And with it into battle 
go the hopes of millions of oppressed 
people everywhere—in Japan itself, 
in Germany, in Italy and all the 
countries under the Axis heel. 

War came to the United States 
with swift treachery, and within 24 
hours Congress unanimously replied 
to the Japanese attack with a formal 
declaration. This was in marked 
contrast to the 4-day debate and the 
dissenting votes that greeted Presi- 
dent Wilson’s request for similar ac- 
tion in 1917, 


Sunday in America 


December 7 was a Sunday like any 
other. Small boys in small New 
England towns rubbed the sleep from 
their eyes, pulled on their sweaters, 
and dashed out to get the wood fires 
going in scores of trim white 
churches. Steel workers in Gary, 
half-listening in their sleep for the 
morning whistle, remembered it was 
Sunday and turned over happily. 


URGEMBER. Ioy 1941 


Wisconsin farmers went out to 
their chores, came back to griddle 
cakes and sausage steaming on the 
table. Kids from New York to San 
Francisco sprawled out reading the 
Sunday comics. 

It was Sunday, and whether the 
sun shone or the snow fell, on farm 


Commander-in-Chief 


or tenement or town house—Ameri- 
cans put aside their cares and en- 
joyed the Sabbath peace. 

It was warm in Washington, and 
the sun was shining. Government 
workers and Congressmen promenad- 
ed on Connecticut Avenue, strolled 
through the Mall and Rock Creek 
Park, or made for the golf courses. 

The sun shone on Massachusetts 
Avenue, where a low white house 
with handsomely planted box-wood 


is set far back in Embassy row, al- 
most under the imposing shadow 
of his Britannic Majesty’s American 
residence. 


Near noon, two dapper gentlemen 
correctly attired in striped pants and 
silk hats stepped out. The Japanese 
Ambassador Nomuro and Japan’s 
special emissary of peace, Saboru 
Kurusu, were on their way to bring 
Secretary Hull Japan’s reply to 
American terms for permanent peace 
in the Pacific. 


War Strikes Home 


Before the sun went down on that 
ordinary Sunday, the people in Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas; Kansas City, 
Missouri; New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Los Angeles and Seattle, the 
130,000,000 people in the cities and 
towns and on the widely scattered 
farms knew war had come. 


Sunday, December 7, 1941, had be- 
come the “‘date which will live in in- 
famy.” 

But the next night following 1,500 
Americans were dead in Pearl Har- 
bor, a “heavy squadron” of enemy 
planes had rained along the west 
coast of continental United States. 


San Francisco experiencing its first 
black-out had found itself shockingly 
unprepared and set about making up 
for lost time. Angry Seattle citizens 
smashed lights burning in violation 
of the black-out. Civil Defense of- 
fices everywhere were besieged. Army 
and Navy recruiting offices kept late 
hours as young America volunteered. 

A nation of peace-loving people 
now had only one thought—how to 
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win the war forced upon it by the 
enemies of mankind. 


A United People 


It would be hard for them to un- 
derstand. not only in Tokio but in 
Berlin, too, where Tokio’s real gen- 
eral staff meets. Hard to understand 
the instant subordination of all party, 
class, or personal interest to the uni- 
versal love of country; the cheers 
for President Roosevelt that came 
from both sides of Congress as he 
made his brief, solemn statement 
that the United States had for more 
than 24 hours been at war; the 
spontaneous pledges of loyalty pour- 
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ciples to give their support to the 
war effort of this country until the 
conflict with Japan is brought to a 
successful conclusion.” 


If there was any appeasement sen- 
timent left in this country (and ap- 
peasement does die hard, even in 
wartime) it did not dare to make it- 
self heard. All men and _ parties 
bowed to the single national will for 
victory. 


Nation to Mobilize 


The implications of total war, and 
a war which could not and would 
not, most observers said, be confined 
to a single enemy, a single ocean or 
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Recognized enemies of organized labor, Representatives Ramspeck, Vinson, Howard 
Smith and Hobbs relax in House corridor after pushing through the Smith Bill 


ing in from every state in the union. 


The Chicago Tribune understood. 
Early Sunday afternoon its extra was 
on the streets, declaring that ““Amer- 
ica faces war through no volition of 
any American.” 

Senator Wheeler understood, and 
so did the rest of the isolationists 
who had opposed the President’s 
foreign policy. With the single ex- 
ception of the vote of Rep. Jeannette 
Rankin of Montana, the adoption of 
the war resolution was unanimous. 


America First, reading the hand- 
writing on the wall, urged “all those 
who have subscribed to its prin- 
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a single continent, were not imme- 
diately grasped. 

But it was certain that these things 
would happen—and quickly: 


* Full mobilization of all our armed 
The 


recall of selectees from 28 to 35 years 


forces, on land, sea and air. 


of age, earlier released from train- 
ing, and the calling up of a huge 
army perhaps numbering from 5 to 
10 million men. 


* Translation of all forms of civil- 
ian defense from the blueprint stage 
in Which they have remained up to 
now, and the placing of all civilian 
life on a real war footing. 


* Complete and rapid change-over 
to a war economy, with whatever ra- 
tioning of materials, men and plants 
may be required. Free private enter- 
prise must and will bow to govern- 
ment supervision and _business-as- 
usual come to an immediate end. 


* Extraordinary precautions were 
already being taken to prevent sabo- 
tage and espionage by enemy agents. 
It was expected that severance of 
diplomatic relations with Vichy and 
other Axis powers and the expulsion 
from the country of their agents 
must follow. 


* The declaration of war removed 
the last vestige of sophistry which 
has contended that we must not tell 
the men who are to fight what they 
are fighting for and whom they are 
fighting against. Expansion and in- 
tensification of already initiated pro- 
grams of instruction in the principles 
of democracy and the realities of the 
world political situation were an- 
ticipated. 


* Immediate enactment of the price 
control bill and of other measures to 
assure that the tremendous sacrifices 
that must be shouldered will be 
equitably distributed. 


THE WAR ON LABOR 


House Passes 
Drastic Smith Bill 


In the House of Representatives 
last week a blec of Republican ap- 
peasers and tory Southern Democrats 
passed the drastic anti-labor Smith 
Bill (see page CIO President 
Philip Murray described the Smith 
Bill as a “direct attack upon our na- 
tional defense program” and added 
that “nothing more subversive of 
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American democracy has ever been 
proposed.” 
AFL President 


branded it as 


William Green 
a “first move toward 
totalitarianism” and a “vicious in- 
strument of oppression concocted in 
haste by avowed enemies of labor.” 


“America.” said Green, “‘needs the 
willing and patriotic services of its 
great army of workers to produce 
the weapons of defense. The over- 
whelming majority of these workers 
are far ahead of their government in 
the realization that national defense 
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means the defense of their own free- 
dom and the freedom of labor the 
world over. Nothing so far proposed 
is more certain to shatter that faith 
of American workers and destroy 
their morale than the Smith Bill.” 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP, N. 
Y.) warned the House that “France 
fell because when France went to war 
she had a shackled labor movement 
that had been enslaved by the very 
people who subsequently have been 
revealed as the traitors and Vichy- 
men of France.” 


‘A Tool of Production’ 


And William H. Davis, chairman 
of the National Defense Mediation 
Board, told the National Association 
of Manufacturers that “to try to put 
the lid on labor organizations in this 
country at this time would, in my 
opinion, be disastrous.” 

“Labor organization,” Mr. Davis 
said, “must go on, not in spite of the 
emergency, but because of the emer- 
gency.” 

“T say this,” he added, “because 
independent, self-disciplined labor 
organization is a tool, a tool of in- 
dustrial peace, a tool of production. 
Without it we cannot erect that 
framework of agreement upon which 
mutual trust and confidence within 
the plant must be built.” 

At that moment the N.A.M. was 
more receptive to Howard Smith of 
Virginia, “flushed with his victory in 
the House, than to the voice of rea- 
son speaking through William Davis. 
But that was before Japan had struck, 
before it was so obviously more im- 
portant to prosecute the war against 
the Axis than to keep feuding at 
home. 


Growing Need for Unity 


Hope that reason would prevail in 
the Senate grew as the war in the Far 
East emphasized the need for unity, 
the tragic absurdity of repeating the 
crimes of France. 

Vice President Wallace referred 
the Smith Bill to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor which 
once before let a Smith Bill (amend- 
ing the Wagner Act) die a quiet 
death. He thus by-passed the anti- 
labor Senate Judiciary Committee, 
which had already approved the Ball 

(Please Turn to Page 6) 
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This Is Washington: 


HITLER’S VICTORY IN THE U. S. 
BY FRANK RYHLICK 


Hitler lost the battle of Rostov to the heroic Soviet army last week, 
but on his ledger of destruction the defeat was more than offset by the 
major victory won for him in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

This victory showed that a fundamental realignment of forces had 
taken place in Congress, though it may now be broken by the fact of war. 

The outlines of this realignment could be discerned three weeks ago 
when the House almost defeated the vital Neutrality Act amendments. 

That vote saw the isolationist wing of the Republican Party joined 
for the first time on a foreign policy issue by prominent Southern Demo- 
crats who were following the dictate of monopoly interests and the floor 
leadership of Rep. Howard Smith of Virginia. 

| wrote in U.S. WEEK of Nov. 22 that the vote demonstrated “how 
razor-thin is the line between reaction on the home front and appease- 
ment on the world front of the struggle against fascism.” 

Last week the line grew thinner as the Southern bloc was joined for 
the first time in over a year on a straight labor issue by the isolationist 
Republicans. Only a few months ago, in July, the majority of the House 
Republicans, under strong CIO pressure, voted to defeat the anti-labor 
Connally-May amendments. Their stand caused the Sage of Orange 
County, Martin Dies, to announce in the well-known tones that are al- 
ways pitched somewhere between a bray and a wheeze: “Now that the 
Republicans have lined up with the CIO, I'll have to investigate them 
for Red influences.” 

Late last Wednesday afternoon, the re-formed Republican-Southern 
Democrat coalition steamrollered through the House, 252-136, the 
shockingly repressive Smith Bill. Through this bill, Representative 
Smith, who acquired his training in labor problems as president of a 
Virginia bank, would outlaw practically all picketing, re-impose the 
shackles of the anti-trust laws on labor and, in brief, deny unions the 
right to function democratically. 

The House vote on the Smith Bill is a terrible blow to the workers in 
defense plants of America, to the farmers of the great food arsenal of 
the nation, who are suddenly confronted with a new spectre of fascism 
at home while they are producing to defeat fascism abroad. 

On the final roll call, the bill was supported by 123 Republicans and 
129 Democrats. Against the measure were recorded 108 Democrats, 
24 Republicans, 3 Wisconsin Progressives and 1 American Laborite. 

The 129 Democrats for the bill were led by a bloc of 70 poll tax 
Congressmen from Dixie. 

The 123 Republicans in favor of the measure included virtually all 
the pro-appeasement Congressmen who have consistently opposed 
President Roosevelt’s anti-Hitler foreign policy up to December 7. 

Why did this new alignment take place? Or rather, why was the 
Congressional alignment of 1937-39 formed again? 

Basically, of course, the reason lies in the fact that this has become 
a people’s war and the anti-labor forces of the country, with their 
Congressional marionettes, were fearful of the implications of labor, the 
small farmers, the average American citizen winning their rightful role 
in the defense program. 

This fear expressed itself in the steel companies’ intensified fight 
against the union-shop, the battle against price-control, the panic with 
which the business-as-usual crowd regards the Murray Industry Council 
plan and the attempts to manacle labor while, as Rep. Cox of Georgia 
says, “there is still time.” 

But the fight, as CIO President Philip Murray says, is far from over. 
Labor and all anti-Hitler elements throughout the United States are 
deluging the Senate and the White House with demands that this bill, 
and every kindred measure, be defeated or vetoed. 
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and Connally Bills. Although less 
drastic than the Smith measure, the 
Ball and Connally Bills, providing re- 
spectively for a “cooling-off” period 
and the government seizure of struck 
plants, are both opposed by labor. 


‘Voluntary Settlement’ 


William J. Mack, chairman of the 
arbitration committee of the Bar As- 
sociation of the city of New York, 
last week disclosed that a plan for 
voluntary settlement of labor dis- 
putes in defense industries has been 
suggested by his committee in a letter 
addressed to Labor Secretary Frances 
Perkins. 


The plan, similar to those pro- 
posed by the CIO, OPM official Wil- 
liam: L. Batt, and several members of 
Congress (see U.S. WEEK no. 39), 
provides that the President invite the 
heads of the AFL, CIO, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. to nominate with him an im- 
partial agency of three or more per- 
sons to supervise the suggested pro- 
gram. Under the plan, disputes not 
settled by negotiations, mediation or 
conciliation within 30 days, would be 
submitted to the suggested impartial 
agency, which within 5 days would 
designate | or 3 arbitrators to resolve 
the issues. 


It was reported, too, that the N. 
A.M. itself might propose a confer- 
ence, inviting the AFL and CIO to 
sit down with it and draft a voluntary 
program for cooperation and uninter- 
rupted defense production. This re- 
port was encouraging not only for 
the promise it held of more stable in- 
dustrial relations, but also, because it 
seemed to foretell Senate defeat of 
the Smith Bill. 

A similar conference between the 
AFL and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board was held in 1917 and 
laid down the principles which 
guided labor relations during the 
World War. 

Such a conference now, at a time 
when Congress has granted the Presi- 
dent full war powers, would, it was 
believed, satisfy all but the most ex- 
treme labor-haters that strikes would 
not be resorted to except under the 
greatest provocation. 

Earlier in the week CIO President 
Philip Murray and AFL Vice Presi- 
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dent Harry Bates had called at the 
White House to enlist the President’s 
aid in defeating repressive legisla- 
tion when the Smith bill comes be- 
fore the Senate. As the week ended, 
it appeared that among the first cas- 
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GOOD NEWS FOR DICTATORS 


ualties of the war with Japan might 
well be the Smith Bill. 


Business-As-Usual 


Also a casualty of war, it was 
hoped, was the devotion to business- 
as-usual, last week reflected at the 
N.A.M.’s sessions, and in a speech 
delivered by General Motors chief 
Alfred P. Sloan. 


The platform on “National De- 
fense and America’s Future” adopted 
by the industrialists placed its em- 
phasis on the protection of profits 
both from wage increases and gov- 
ernment taxation, the privilege of 
industry to pursue profit free from 
government restriction and the de- 
mand for repressive labor laws. 


But those sections of the N.A.M. 
program that dealt with production 
and plant expansion were the ones 
most swiftly outmoded as full-scale 
military participation of this coun- 
try in the war became a reality. 

“Ts industry now expanding so 
fast that many plants will later have 
to go out of business?” the N.A.M. 
asked. And it advised as part of its 
program: “Do not put money in 
bricks and mortar until maximum 
production is obtained from present 
facilities—that is, defer until after 
the war in so far as possible all new 
building and expansion of machine 
facilities.” 


That, the essence of the business- 
as-usual doctrine, was by last week’s 
end as unacceptable to this nation 
as the Japanese “reply” handed to 
Secretary Hull while Japanese bombs 
were falling on Pearl Harbor. 


Victory Program 


Nearer to the requirements of the 
new situation, though itself probably 
outdated before it was released, was 
the “victory program’ President 
Roosevelt was expected to lay before 
Congress in the near future. 

This plan, according to defense 
officials, calls for an expenditure of 
from $120,000,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000,000 to bring about the defeat of 
Nazi Germany. Now that the defeat 
of Germany’s Axis partner Japan has 
become a direct responsibility of the 
United States the sum will undoubt- 
edly be revised upward. 

While the victory program had not 
yet been made public, it was said 
to be based on a study of the pro- 
ductive potentials of Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union 
and to call for a pooling and in- 
tegration of their respective re- 
sources. 

High government officials said the 
expenditure of such huge amounts 
cannot be accomplished without the 
most complete reorganization of our 
industrial machine; curtailment of 
goods for civilian consumption be- 
yond anything attempted since the 
industrial revolution in this coun- 
try; a lowering of the living stand- 
ards of our people; taxation far be- 
yond the present burden, and a 
regimentation of business unequalled 
in our history. 

It was said that the President asked 
oficials to begin the preparation of 
this program early in July, and that 
it included the marshalling of man- 
power was not doubted. 


Is It Enough? 


There was no question as to how 
the American people would receive 
this victory program when it is pre- 
sented to them in the near future. 
with its challenge to produce and its 
call for sacrifice spelled out in de- 
tail. 


The victory program will be ex- 
amined for just two things: “Is it 
enough? And will it work?” 


USA 


Treachery in the Pacific: 


LONG WAR EXPECTED AS U. S. 
GIRDS TO SEIZE OFFENSIVE 


As the great war of the Pacific 
finally burst into flame, turning 
World War II into a planetary war 
in fact as well as in name, the United 
States and Great Britain, after almost 
simultaneous declarations of war, 
were last week assembling huge na- 
val and military forces to take the 
offensive against Japan. 

While the Japanese possessed the 
initial advantage of surprise, gained 
by treachery, and had scored an im- 
portant, damaging victory, the im- 
mense resources of the United States 
and Great Britain were thought to 
assure final victory over an impover- 
ished Japan. First steps against the 
island empire, it was thought, would 
be in the nature of blockade accom- 
panied, perhaps, by raids and bomb- 
ings against the four islands which 
compose Japan. The country has a 
population of 73,000,000 and an 
area about the size of California. 


Berlin Hails Aggression 


The initial Japanese victories were 
hailed in Berlin with as much satis- 
faction as in Tokio. For the past two 
years Hitler has engaged in a great 
diplomatic duel with the United 
States and his efforts were crowned 
with victory when Japanese planes 
zoomed down over Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii. Hitler's hope and design 
is that the Pacific war will detract 
from American help to the British 
and Russians in the Battle of the At- 
lantic, that American equipment will 
only be sufficient for American forces 
with a resulting weakening of Britain 
and Russia. 

Almost as significant as the Jap- 
anese attack. and considerably more 
cheerful. was that the most gigantic 
offensive in the history of the world 
—the Nazi drive against Russia— 
had apparently ended in at least 
temporary fiasco. The all-conquer- 
ing Nazi military machine, which 
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had rolled over more than a dozen 
countries, has abandoned all large 
scale operations on the Eastern 
Front, according to Nazi announce- 
ment, because of the cold and Russian 
fortifications. 

In view of the Japanese attack, it 
was said in Washington, this is es- 
pecially heartening since the aid of 
the Soviet Union against Japan is 
almost indispensable for any chance 
of swift victory. 

In the far-flung surprise attack, 
which struck at ten points thousands 
of miles apart in the huge area of the 
Pacific, the Japanese in a spectacular 
all-out offensive hit at Pearl Har- 
bor in Hawaii, chief American naval 
bastion of the Pacific; overran Thai- 
land within a few hours, menacing 
Singapore and the Burma Road; 
sank an American ship near the Cali- 
fornia coast and an army transport 
1,300 miles from San Francisco; at- 
tacked American bases at Guam, the 
Midway island, the Philippines and 


‘ITS GETTING LATE, ADOLF’ 


Soviets Called Key to Victory over Japanese; 
Hitler Concedes Temporary Defeat in Russia 


Wake, invaded Malay, bombed Brit- 
ish Singapore and Hong Kong, and 
occupied Shanghai. 

Japan’s most successful attack was 
against Pearl Harbor. Here she 
claimed to have sunk two battleships, 
the 21,000-ton Oklahoma, built in 
1912, and the 29,000-ton West Vir- 
ginia, built in 1913. In addition, the 
Nipponese claimed to have badly 
damaged four other capital ships, 
and four heavy cruisers. Washington, 
while declaring that the damage to 
American naval strength had not been 
that severe, said that Honolulu and 
Hickam Field, army air base, had 
suffered 3,000 American casualties, 
about half of them fatal. In addition 
it was reported that about 200 Amer- 
ican planes had been destroyed. 


Reverses Expected 


The American public was warned 
to expect more bad news. Wake had 
been captured, Guam was under as- 
sault and if it fell the Philippines 


Whitelaw in the London Daily Herald 
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were almost certain to fall in time. 
In general, it was expected that dur- 
ing the early stages of the war, 
American reverses might be expected. 
If Japan had, in fact, succeeded in 
sinking and damaging six American 
battleships she would have a quan- 
titative superiority of one over the 
American battle fleet, having 10 
battleships to America’s 9. 


In fact, Japan claimed as a result 
of its devastating raid on Pearl Har- 
bor clear naval superiority in the 
Pacific, and if she had, as a matter 
of truth, gained such superiority the 
war in the Pacific would be a long 
war—one which would perhaps last 
for years. For with naval superiority, 
if it was fact, there would be no 
reason why the Nipponese could not 
gain all of America’s Pacific bases 
while the United States was building 
up the vast new fleet with which it 
will win final victory. 

In addition, it seemed possible 
.that Japan had won at least tem. 
porary superiority in the air in im- 
portant places, for Manila was ruth- 
lessly bombed on the war’s second 
day when thousands were reported 
killed or wounded and Manila was 
said to be a shambles. 


Nazi Machine Stalls 


Amid this temporary rise in Axis 
fortunes there was the overwhelming 
fact that the entire might of the Nazi 
military machine had confessed de- 
feat, or at least stalemate, for the 
time being along the Eastern Front. 
Not the cold but a lack of oil was 
the main reason for the halt in Nazi 
operations. And it was said frequent- 
ly in Europe that if the United States 
declared war against Germany and 
Italy now there would not only be 
profound repercussions in those two 
countries but throughout conquered 
Europe. 


A LONG WAR? 


U. S. Faces Conflict 
In Widespread Area 


The war in the almost limitless 
Pacific (it is 12.000 miles between 
Panama and Singapore and 10.000 
miles between Alaska’s Aleutian Is- 
lands and the Philippines) is likely 
to be a long one unless the Soviet air 
force and Soviet submarines at Vladi- 
vostok, 900 miles from Japan, can 
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strike a death blow at the heart of 
the Nipponese Empire. 

For only the Soviet Union is near 
enough Japan to strike at a vulner- 
able point. It is Japan’s great good 
fortune that it is comparatively near 
to East Asia, the Dutch East Indies, 
the Philippines, and Singapore, its 
area of aggression, whereas the Unit- 
ed States must seek Japanese forces 
over 8,000 miles of water infested by 
Japanese submarines. 


Evenly Matched 


The American and Japanese fleets 
are almost evenly matched and if 
either has the superiority it may be 
Japan because America’s Pacific fleet 
has been weakened by dispatching 
about 100 vessels to the Atlantic. In 
general it may be said that Amer- 
ican ships are heavier and better 
armored while Japan’s are the speed- 
ier. America’s fleet has a radius of 
2,500 miles but that superiority 
shrinks to nothing when it is realized 
that the Japanese radius of aggres- 
sion is not only comparatively near 
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the Japanese Empire but that the area 
is also dotted with many more bases 
than the United States has available. 

In the main, Japan’s battle line 
hugs the East Asia coast from the 
Arctic to the Dutch East Indies with 
bases in French-Indo China, Spratly 
Island, Formosa, and the Kurile Is- 
lands in the North. At any rate, Ja- 
pan, if it wishes, can retreat to the 
line skirting Asia from the north to 
south, there continue her aggression, 
and force us to cross the world’s 
largest ocean before we can mect her 
fleet. 


The combined American naval 
strength, that is both its Atlantic and 
Pacific flcets, is considerably greater 
than Japan’s. Moreover, most neutral 
observers feel that the Americans are 
better sailors and more efficient than 
the Japanese. 

The United States has 323 ships in 
its present fleet whereas Japan has 
only 260. The American Navy has a 
tonnage of 1,295,000 as against the 
Japanese total of 1.031.000. How- 
ever, the advantage of the United 
States will be almost overwhelming 
when the American building pro- 
gram is completed. This country is 
adding 367 ships to its navy as com- 
pared to the 38 Japanese ships under 
construction. When both building 
programs are completed in 1945 the 
United States will have 690 naval 
vessels as compared with 298 Jap- 
anese ships. 

A comparison of the present and 
future streneth of the Japanese and 
American navies follows: 


JAPAN U.S.A. 
Built Build- Built Build- 
ing ing 


Battleships 10 8 15 17 
Aircraft 

Carriers 8 2 6 12 
Cruisers. . 46 10 37 54 
Destroyers 125 11 160 294 


Submarines 71 we 
260 38 323 367 
Hit-Run Strategy 


Because of our superiority in bat- 
tleships, Japan is expected to try a 
hit-and-run strategy endeavoring to 
avoid a head on collision of battle 
fleets while she tries to whittle down 
our advantage. The attack of Pearl 
Harbor. in which between two and 
three American battleships were re- 
ported damaged or sunk, corrobo- 
rates this conception of Japanese 
strategy. Our strategy is to seek out 
the enemy in force and try for a deci- 
sive engagement between the oppos- 
ing fleets. There have been fears ex- 
pressed that this strategy might play 
into the hands of the Japanese, that 
as we shepherd our fleet slowly 
across the sea. Japanese submarines 
might diminish its effectiveness. 

The Japanese specialize in huge 
fast submarines, able to cross the 
Pacific, prey on our coastal com- 
merce, and return without refueling. 
Indeed two American ships. one an 
American army transport, the other 
a merchant ship, were reported sunk 
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by Japanese submarines at points 
700 miles and 1300 miles from the 
California coast in the first few hours 


of war. Incidentally, this means that 


Japanese submarines left Japan, 
bound for war against American 
commerce, two weeks before the so- 
called peace talks between Saburo 
Kurusu, special Japanese envoy, and 
President Roosevelt had concluded. 


However, despite many dangers in 
the situation, the American position 
in the War of the Pacific is much bet- 
ter, in a long term way, than many 
American strategists ever dared im- 
agine it would be. It has always been 
conceded that the American fleet 
would be at a geographical disad- 
vantage in any war between United 
States and Japan in that it has usual- 
ly been said that the American fleet 
would have to seek out the enemy in 
its home waters. But American au- 
thorities never thought they would 
have the advantage of powerful al- 
lies, possessing bases on the Asiatic 
coast and, in fact, in Japanese home 


waters. 


Circled by Foes 


Although the Japanese, goaded by 
the necessity for quick victory be- 
cause of their lack of natural re- 
sources and the sinews of war, may 
strike boldly and hard in the opening 
phases of the war, the long-range 
perspective is against them. Their 
nation is surrounded by powerful 
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nations which in the long run can 
never lose. 


To its west is the Soviet Union 
with a veteran Far Eastern army of 
840,000 and with a large air fleet at 
Vladivostok within three hours bomb- 
ing distance of Tokio, Yokohama and 
much of the Japanese industrial ma- 
chine. In addition some 70 Russian 
submarines are stationed at Vladivos- 
tok and their sphere of operations 
may wreck havoc on the Japanese 
fleet since it is in Japanese home 
waters. 


To the southwest is huge and 
sprawling China with a fighting army 
of 4,000,000 men, undefeated after 
four years of war which began with 
Japan’s futile invasion of China. Fur- 
ther to the southwest lies Singapore, 
great British naval base recently rein- 
forced by British naval and military 
units, while directly to the south are 
the Philippines, the Netherlands In- 
dies, Australia and New Zealand. 

To the west are the American naval 
bases of Guam, Wake and Hawaii, 
which have either been attacked or 
threatened with attack, with Guam 
and Wake reported captured. To the 
north are two naval and air bases, 
one American, the other Russian, the 
first at Dutch Harbor in Alaska, the 
second, Komandorski, not much more 
than 100 miles away. 

As a result of these allies, the 
United States, it is thought, will be 
able to base ships in Asiatic waters 
that would have been far removed 


CHINA PUSHES 
TO NEW FRONT 


While the eyes of the world 
are glued on Japan’s newest 
opponent, the United States, 
veterans of four years of war 
against Tokyo, Chinese sol- 
diers move through Heng- 
yang, China, on their way to 
meet new Japanese offensive 
in Hunan Province, 


from American war efforts two or 
three years ago. American ships will 
be able to use Singapore and Hong 
Kong, unless the British are defeated 
there, and will have the aid of ports 
and an efficient but small airforce in 


the Dutch East Indies. 


It is thought that the Japanese, in 
the war’s first days, will make desper- 
ate efforts to take Malay with its 
rubber and tin, vital to Japanese war 
efforts as well as to American de- 
fense, and also to conquer the Dutch 
East Indies and their oil. For since 
American economic sanctions were 
leveled at Japan after its August in- 
vasion of French Indo-China, Japan 
was left with oil reserves that might 
be exhausted within six months. In 
preparation for a long war, it is 
thought, Japan may move immediate- 
ly against the Dutch. 


Manila in War Path 


Since the Philippines are immedi- 
ately to the north it is probable that 
the Japanese will invade the Amer- 
ican islands before attempting to re- 
duce the Dutch East Indies. Because 
of her seizure last summer of French 
Indo-China, with the blessing of 
Vichy and Hitler, Japan is in ideal 
position to attack Manila and posses- 
sions of the Hitler-conquered Dutch. 

The huge Nipponese naval and air 
base at Camranh Bay, although not 
yet completed, dominates the South 
China sea and its power is only chal- 
lenged by Singapore. At the same 
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time Japan seized and fortified the 
Spratly Islands which are only 70 
miles from the nearest point in the 
Philippines. Our base at Guam is 
surrounded by Japanese bases and if 
it has fallen the Philippines may 
be abandoned forcing American 
raiders to work from Borneo, the 
Moluccas and Australia. 


While British and American news- 
papers with a singular unanimity de- 
clared that the Japanese foray was 
Hitler’s effort to make us forget the 
war in Europe, American military 
observers expressed the fervent hope 
that the United States would make ar- 
rangements with the Soviet Union for 
the use of Vladivostok. In that event, 
it was said, American long range 
bombers could devastate Japan’s tin- 
der-box cities. 


Tied Up in Manchukuo 


The best part of Japan’s army of 
4,748,000, assuming that country is 
completely mobilized, is tied down in 
Manchukuo, facing the Far Eastern 
Army of the Soviet Union. The Red 
Army in the past five years has in- 
flicted two serious defeats on the Jap- 
anese army in undeclared wars. If 
the Soviet Union, now beating back 
the giant onslaught of the Nazis in 
Europe, adds Japan to its foes avail- 
able Japanese troops for assaults in 
the South Pacific will be greatly re- 
duced in number. 


Japan’s greatest weakness, and her 
greatest spur for a desperate effort at 
a swift victory, is economic. Pos- 
sessing virtually none of the materi- 
als of war, Japan is an industrial 
nation of 73,000,000 people. One of 
the ironies of Japan’s plight is that 
80% of her vital war resources came, 
in the past, from those now her foes, 
from the United States, the British 
Empire, and the Dutch East Indies. 
The island empire, whose four prin- 
cipal islands have a total area less 
than that of California, was severely 
crippled when the three nations up- 
on which she was dependent aban- 
doned trade with the Japanese when 
the Nipponese refused to abandon 
their career of international conquest. 


United States exports of iron and 
steel semi-manufactures, for exam- 
ple, sank to a value of $165,000 in 
the first quarter of 1941 as compared 
with similar exports valued at $9,- 
000,000 for the same period in 1940, 
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Scrap iron and steel exports from the 
United States dropped to a value of 
$5000 as compared to a value of 
$4,700,000 for the first three months 
of 1940. Power driven metal work- 
ing machinery from the United States 
was valued at only $1,400,000 in the 
first quarter of this year compared 
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Gregory in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


NEW EXPERIENCE FOR 
SCHICKELGRUBER’S INVINCIBLES 


with $8,400,000 during a similar pe- 
riod in the preceding year. In addi- 
tion, the United States refused to 
accept Japanese silk, although it nor- 
mally consumes 75% of world’s ex- 
portable silk, and as a result 18,- 
000,000 Japanese suffered hardships. 
That number normally derive their 
income from the silk industry. 


Despite all this Japan would not 
agree to abandon aggression in the 
Pacific nor to negotiate its differ- 
ences with the United States. She 
chose, instead, to attack American 
and British possessions and as a re- 
sult now has almost half of the 
world’s population—about one _ bil- 
lion people—arrayed against her. 


THIS WARRING WORLD 


Russ Smash Ahead; 
British Imperiled 


With the United States in a war 
which spread to every corner of the 
world, war news everywhere seemed 
much nearer and more immediate 
last week. In Libya the British, un- 
able to score a knockout blow, 
seemed in some danger and this 
worried Americans now for it was 
realized as never before that this 
was our war as well as Britain’s. 


News of Hitler’s success in get- 
ting North African bases from the 
Vichy government increased the 
American necessity for a British vic- 
tory in Libya, for such a victory 
would make it more difficult for 
Hitler to realize on his North African 
diplomatic triumph. 

News of continued Russian suc- 
cesses on the southern front and be- 
fore Moscow was doubly cheering 
because it proved that our com- 
mon enemy can be defeated. In fact, 
the Red Army had been proving it all 
week as they recaptured 2,500 square 
miles of territory west of Rostov 
where elite divisions of the Nazi 
army were fleeing in the wildest dis- 
order. 

As the Nazis fled along roads lit- 
tered with wrecked tanks, burning 
gasoline trucks and discarded arms, 
the Russians under Marshal Timo- 
shenko seized 129 Nazi tanks, 1305 
trucks, and 243 machine guns. 

And as the Nazis threw between 
600,000 and 1,000,000 men at Mos- 
cow, in a move synchronized with 
Jap aggression against the United 
States, the Russians stopped the 
Nazis in their tracks at most points, 
although the Red capital was still in 
danger. The Nazis complained that 
the cold—it was between 12 and 20 
degrees below zero—and Russian 
fortifications made advances impos- 


sible. 


On Other Fronts 


Other events last week included: 
* The arrival of Maxim Litvinov, 
Russian ambassador to the United 
States, on the day the Japanese at- 
tacked American soil. 


* The receipt by Turkey of Lease 
Lend material. 

* The British declaration of war, 
in addition to that against Japan, 
against Finland, Hungary and Ru- 
mania and American seizure of all 
Finnish ships in American ports. 
* Continued disorders in France 
against the Nazis. Six Axis divisions 
battled insurgent Serbs. 


* Vichy’s agreement to give Ger- 
many all air and naval bases she 
wishes in North Africa and the im- 
minence of Nazi occupation of Da- 
kar, nearest point in Africa to the 
Western Hemisphere which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said is “an out- 
post of American defense.” 
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COOPERATIVE TOOLS FOR FARMS URGED 


Only Halt of Required Implements to Get 
1942 Delivery; Big Consumer Needs Cited 


Just at a time when farm equip- 
ment is needed in quantities greater 
than ever before priorities make it 
necessary for farm equipment com- 
panies to decrease the manufacture 
of farm implements by about 20%. 
Because of increased production and 
increased demand only about half 
the farmers needing new machines in 
1942 are expected to be able to get 
delivery. 

‘As a consequence there are infor- 
mal plans among a number of farm 
organizations to arrange for cooper- 
ative use of threshing machines, 
binders, harrows, plows and other 
equipment. It has been suggested 
that the county agriculture defense 
hoards superintend the cooperative 
use of machinery and it is pointed 
out that sale of machines on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis by the equipment 
companies may severely injure the 
campaign for increased production 
to beat Hitler. 

In the first place, the equipment 
companies, unless the sale of their 
machinery is supervised, would prob- 
ably sell the little they have to sell 
to old, tried and wealthy customers. 
But wealthy farmers, in most in- 
stances, are already getting the most 
out of their land. 

It is the poor farmer and the mid- 
dle sized farmer whose land is usu- 
ally capable of the most develop- 
ment and he will be unable to get 
machinery to work his land properly 
unless some arrangement is made 
whereby the sale of equipment is 
supervised. 


*« 


FOOD FOR BRITAIN 


The Department of Agriculture is 
steadily shipping more food to Brit- 
ain. Last month 400,000 tons were 
shipped, while for the last four 
months the average has been between 
200,000 and 250,000 tons per month. 

However, it is becoming generally 
recognized, even in the Department of 
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Agriculture, that the 2% increase in 
agricultural products for 1942 is al- 
most no increase at all when total 
1942 production is compared with the 
demands which will be made on it. 
We will not even be able to feed 
properly the people in the United 
States who have the money and want 
to buy. It is becoming more appar- 
ent that the 2% increase was as much 
a victory for those forces in the Farm 
Bureau still wedded to a philosophy 


of scarcity as it was for those favor- 
ing a program of abundance. 

For example, J. B. Hutson, presi- 
dent of the Commodity Corporation, 
told the Colorado Farm Bureau Con- 
vention at Denver on Nov. 28 that it 
was even doubtful if there would be 
enough grown “as could be sold to 
domestic consumers at current price 
levels.” He said: 

“The demand for farm products 
in the United States is expected to 
increase in 1942, under the stimula- 
tion of the nation’s war effort. The 
total national income was 70 billion 
dollars in 1940. It is estimated that 
the national income will increase to 
90 billion in 1941 and 100 to 105 
billion in 1942. 


“Other things being equal, con- 
sumer expenditures for farm prod- 
ucts increase in direct proportion to 
increase in consumer incomes. But 
the increase in demand for food will 
be less than these figures indicate at 
their face value, for increased tax- 
ation will drain off some of this in- 
come. However, there is already a 
substantial increase in demand for 
meat and meat products, and dairy 
and poultry products in this coun- 
try. These are important products 
from a health standpoint. 


“Output of these livestock prod- 
ucts can not be changed greatly over- 
night. But in 1942 the total produc- 
tion of these items in this country 
will probably be between 5% and 
10% above that of 1941 and between 
10% and 20% above the average of 
1939 and 1940. 


LESS THAN NEEDED 


“In spite of this increase in pro- 
duction, after the necessary stocks are 
sent to Great Britain, although sup- 
plies will be above those of other 
recent years, they probably will not 
be as much as could be sold to domes- 
tic consumers at current price levels. 
There should be enough, however, to 
increase moderately the average per 
capita consumption of meat, of eggs 
and of milk in this country.” 


Hutson intimates that he feels the 
quotas should be increased. (Paren- 
thetically it should be observed that 
the 2% increase is a total increase 
while 5% and 10% increases men- 
tioned by Hutson are for specific 
commodities. ) 


The situation in agricultural is 
much like that in aluminum. In each 
instance we have elements, who wish 
to benefit by scarcity prices, insist- 
ing that supplies are adequate when 
it is plain that they are not. This 
fact was proven in the case of alumi- 
num and it will be proven in the case 


of agriculture. 
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LOCAL MOVES FOR AFL-CIO UNITY GROW 


Mine Workers Win Union Shop; Labor 
Fights Smith Bill; Gets Farm Union Aid 


Nothing better illustrates the 
change that came over America last 
week-end than the manner in which 
the settlement of the captive coal 
mine dispute was announced. 


Radio commentators have been as 
bitter as the newspapers against the 
union shop principle in general, and 
the Mine Workers’ demands on the 
steel companies in particular. 


Last Sunday, as the radio flashed 
news that this country was the victim 
of attack in Pearl Harbor, in the 
Philippines, at Wake Island, that the 
War Cabinet was in session and that 
war had come to every section of this 
great land—last Sunday radio com- 
mentators broke into the war bul- 
letins to say simply: “By a 2 to 1 
vote the President’s special arbitra- 
tion board has granted the union 
shop to the United Mine Workers in 
the captive coal fields. This guaran- 
tees peace and uninterrupted produc- 
tion of coal. John L. Lewis and John 
R. Steelman voted for, Benjamin 
Fairless against the union shop.” 
And so back to the war news. 


All-Out Against Bill 


For all of organized labor the 
declaration of war only emphasized 
the need for quickly disposing of the 
Smith Bill and assuring against any 
Senate action calculated to divert 
workers from their main job of con- 
tributing their utmost to the defeat 
of the Axis. 

Labor’s opposition to the Smith 
Bill was complete and unanimous, 
and so was its support of this na- 
tion’s war effort. 

An example of how this agreement 
on major issues was leading from 
parallel to joint action was seen 
in Newark, N. J., when every CIO 
and AFL union in Essex County 
joined in staging a rally where the 
letters CIO and AFL flanked a huge 
V between the slogans “United La- 
bor Smash Fascism” and “Defeat the 
Smith and All Anti-Labor Legisla- 
tion.” 


The rally was addressed by N. J. 
12 


Governor Charles Edison, Mayor 
Murphy, and the presidents of both 
AFL and CIO state organizations. It 
was attended by an audience esti- 
mated at 2,500. 

The Greater New York Industrial 
Union Council (CIO) voted at its 
regular membership meeting to ask 
the AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods 
to attend a joint conference and take 
united action against  anti-labor 
legislation. 


Asks Joint Parley 


President Thomas J. Lyons of the 
N. Y. State Federation of Labor 
(AFL) declared that opposition to 
the Smith Bill is “an issue on which 
all of labor stands united.” He also 
called upon the President to sum- 
mon “a joint conference of industry, 
government and labor to work out a 
realistic approach” to disputes in de- 
fense industry. 

United labor even entered the 
sacred portals of Harvard Univer- 
sity, where a joint AFL-CIO parley 
on “Labor in Defense” was held last 


chusetts local unions met with rep- 
resentatives of the OPM and the 
War Department. 

In Chicago, a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO) 
adopted a strong statement condemn- 
ing the Smith Bill as a blow at. na- 
tional unity and the war effort, and 
the Chicago Federation of Labor 
(AFL) rushed a special issue of its 
paper to the newsstands carrying a 


similar statement. 


Profits at New Peak 
Both the AFL and CIO armed 


their membership with statistical ma- 
terial showing that labor has not 
been to blame for strikes and stop- 
pages. 

In its monthly publication, Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, the AFL pointed 
out that “profits have reached a new 
peak of earning power, exceeding 
even the banner year of 1929.” 

It added that “defense delays due 
to employers have been so great that 
strikes pale to insignificance in com- 


week as delegates from 1,500 Massa- parison.” 


Labor’s fight for freedom ... CIO leaders from 41 unions and organizing 


committees meet in Washington to push war against anti-union legislation 


USek 


In the last two months, the AFL 
publication said, “the cost of living 
has risen faster than wages and the 
worker’s real income has declined.” 

As all CIO vice presidents and the 
leaders of the big international unions 
remained in Washington, President 
Murray sent members an analysis of 
the Smith Bill, saying it would have 
the following results: 


+ Establish compulsory arbitration of 
all industrial dispute through cooling 
eff periods which may last for 90 
days. 
+ Freeze present conditions of em- 
ployment, thereby prohibiting any 
union from obtaining the union shop 
in voluntary collective bargaining. 
Require the registration of unions 
and filing of accounts together with in- 
formation regarding membership. 
* Prohibit practically all forms of 
picketing in case of any industrial 
dispute. 
* Make illegal practically all forms 
of sympathetic action among unions 
or within a single union on _ behalf 
of any group of members and reim- 
pose the shackle of Anti-Trust Laws on 
labor. 


+ Deny to any trade union the bene- 
fits of the National Labor Relations 
Act, Social Security Act, and the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act if its members vio- 
late any of the provisions of the bill, 
or retain on their payroll persons who 
are alleged to have engaged in sub- 
versive activities. 

An official Department of Labor 
report, released last week, found 
that more than half of the strikes 
during the first 6 months of this 
year were caused by the refusal of 
employers to obey the Wagner Act 
and similar laws. 

The report said: “Over 50% of the 
strikes arose as the result of struggles 
by workers to get recognition of their 
unions or to strengthen their unions 
against employer intimidation. 

“All the workers asked for in most 
of the labor disputes were rights 
guaranteed them by legislation on 
the statute books, but because bosses, 
in defiance of law, resisted their re- 
quests, the employes were forced to 
resort to strikes. 

“Workers won all or part of their 
demands in 80% of the strikes.” 


Farm-Labor Unity 


The National Farmers Union—one 
of the three major farm organizations 
—last week helped explode the myth 
of basic farmer-labor antagonism 
which Congressmen from some rural 
districts used as an excuse for sup- 
porting the Smith Bill. 

The Farmers Union, according to 
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NEWSDEALERS ON STRIKE 


Newsdealers of New York City are on strike against the newspaper 
publishers. Their earnings and other working conditions are well be- 
low union standards. A working day of from 12 to 20 hours for $10 to 


$30 a week is the usual lot of the newsdealers, many of whom are dis- 
abled war veterans. 


To bring their conditions up to union standards, N. Y. C. newsdealers 
have struck, demanding a price reduction from $2.35 to $2 per hundred 
newspapers with full credit for unsold papers. They also want the right 
to determine how many papers they are to take and to elminate 
unnecessary delivery and service charges. 


Newsdealers, recognizing their common interest as workers, call their 
organization a trade union. The publishers, on the other hand, disown 
any employer-employee relationship and claim the newsdealers are in- 
dependent merchants, banded together in a “trade association.” 


The newspaper publishers have secured an injunction restraining the 
strike. In the court decision rendered on Dec. 3 by Justice E. R. Koch 
of the New York State Supreme Court, the newsdealers union was 
accused of being a “trust” in restraint of trade. To call this union 
which is fighting for a bread and butter existence against one of the 
most powerful combines a trust, is indeed ironical. 


The myth propounded by big business that the small business man, 
shopkeeper, doctor, lawyer, teacher and journalist have interests antago- 
nistic to or different from those of labor and the farmer is rapidly being 
exploded. Hitler, holding out empty promises of security, used this 


false propaganda to entice large sections of the middle class into the 
Nazi party. 


The strike of the New York newsdealers is significant because these 
smallest of small business men see themselves as trade unionists. In 
this expression of middle class unity with labor and the farmers they 


reliable reports, will implement its 
pledge of cooperation given to the 
CIO convention by joining the labor 
groups in opposing restrictive legis- 
lation. 

It was still too early to predict 
when or how formal steps toward 
labor unity would be taken. But even 
before the outbreak of war, there 
was more unity talk coming from the 
unions than has been heard for many 
moons. 

Typical was the statement of 
Beryl Peppercorn, Joint Board Man- 
ager of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of Cleveland, who last week 
announced that his union will re- 
enter the ranks of the Cleveland In- 
dustrial Union Council. 

“IT feel’ Peppercorn said, “that 
now it is not only necessary but 
especially urgent to unite all workers 
for the defeat of Hitler, and this is 
the spirit in which we discussed re- 
affiliation.” 


are helping to extend democracy and defeat Hitler. 


Financially , yours, 
THE ECONOMIST 


Peppercorn added: “I would like 
to see both AFL and CIO get together 
because that’s what this crisis needs.” 

And, at the Harvard University 
meeting, AFL organization director, 
Frank Fenton, and CIO spokesmen 
revealed that cooperation between 
their groups is developing through- 
out New England. 

Massachusetts CIO head James 
Salerno said that last week the Massa- 
chusetts State CIO Council voted to 
invite the AFL to arbitrate differences 
and thus make possible “our co- 
operation for national defense.” 


United Action 


As the House passed the Smith Bill 
last week, only one, small, defense 
strike was in progress. 

Labor will write much important 
news in the weeks to come. It will 
not be news of strikes, but of united 
action in speeding production and as- 
suring victory on the fields of battle. 
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WITH A CLARINET 


BY ELLA WINTER 


Noted Writer, Editor of ‘The Letters of Lincoln Steffens 


are handsome to look at, dance beautifully, play super 

tennis and drive super-super cars. With their high 
earnings they seem to have all the tools to make men free 
—leisure, servants, the possibility of meeting almost any- 
one, books, music, houses, travel. But in spite of this many 
are forced to be timid about their opinions, ideas, wishes. 
They dare not do anything not “regulation.” They have to 
keep away from anything that may be deemed “contro- 
versial,”—some group or other may boycott their pic- 
tures. The studios are very sensitive to popularity. 

So I was very surprised one day, at a friend’s house, 
where we were all listening to a national politician on the 
radio, suddenly to hear someone in the gathering speak up, 
speak fast, and utter a definite, unequivocal and, at the 
moment, unpopular opinion. And go on elaborating on it, 
not even defensively. 

“You have strong feelings!” I said to Artie Shaw. 


ia 


He bndin has many glamor boys. Many of them 


“Why not?” he barked. “What’s a mind for if y 
mustn’t think with it?” 

“And say what you think?” I chided. 

‘““What’s wrong with that?” He sounded belligerent. 

“And expect to go on conducting that large band at 
Palomar—with four thousand jitterbugs swaying arov 
you, night after night?” 

“They don’t have to,” he said. ‘“What’s life for if 3 
can’t be a human being?” 

Well, that was the beginning. And it was the real A 
Shaw, too. He’s handsome, brown-eyed, brown-hain 
very graceful, with sensitive hands and a shy though so1 
times aggressive manner when he talks. He’s got a grud 
He wants to do something, make something of his gi 
use his talents to create through music. His ideas ere 
upon another. He has composing ideas, of a great Ameri 
symphony, and he has conducting ideas, to take a band 
that can play jazz, or swing music, or hot music, or da 
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Vhat's A Mind For If You Mustn’t Think With It? 
sks Artie Shaw, The Jitterbug Pied Piper 


sic or classical music with the best of them. Or a com- 
ation of jitterbug and classical, showing that both’ are 
the American tradition. 


He has ideas about writing too. He likes writers and 
ys around with them: William Saroyan, John Stein- 
sk, Sinclair Lewis, Hemingway. He wants to write later 
. He doesn’t feel he’s ready for that yet. But he reads 
llessly. Years ago a little bookseller on Twenty-Third 
eet used to keep books for the young Artie, who had 
t started then. 


And he has ideas about money. He can make enormous 
ms, but he doesn’t see why, after awhile, when you have 
you need you should go on doing things you don’t want 
just to make money. “They call me crazy,” he says. 
mce they offered me $15,000 for a week at the World’s 
ir, and I said I wanted to do some of my own work, 
I wanted a rest or something. So they offered me 
0,000, and I said I still wanted a rest. I’d made enough 
at year. So they offered me $25,000. If you don’t take 
they say you’re nuts.” 


STLESS, BEWILDERED 


Like any young, talented person who has not yet com- 
stely found himself, Artie Shaw is restless, roving, be- 
Idered, unsatisfied; and unsure of what it is that will 
ing him the satisfaction and serenity he seeks. He talks 
st and eagerly; he gets easily depressed. But he is not 
nical or blase. He gives many people that impression 
en he stands on the platform leading his band, often with 
; back to the audience, blowing his clarinet in that lazy, 
nchalant manner. But this is not the result of contempt. 
» likes to look at the faces of his band; he feels at home 
th them. 


That seeming indifference to the blandishments of money 
s given him immense worldly success. Three times he 
s walked out on his band, vowing not to return to it: that 
wanted something else. And because They (the world) 
stook his puzzlement for contempt, they wooed him 
ck with yet more. Each time his wiseacre friends said: 
ttie is through. He can never lead a band again. They 
n’t stand for that.” Each time they came back for more. 


x 


He was 15 years old when he started his career; now 
is 31. He found he could play the clarinet and his 
‘ther wanted him to stay in school. But the wanderlust 
eady deep in his soul, the boy ran away from his home 
Hartford, Conn., and earned his way playing. He has 
med his way ever since. 
His whirlwind marriages and divorces fill the publicity- 
king newspapers. Artie rarely talks of them. “They just 
ren’t the right girls,” is all he says. 
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Like any other normal person he wants a home and 
children, companionship and comradeship. The trouble 
with his marriage to Lana Turner was that she wants (and 
should have) a career: a girl of 19 suddenly “discovered” 
and made a Hollywood star overnight naturally cannot 
face devoting her life to looking after a husband—especial- 
ly when that husband is at the opposite side of the continent. 


And Artie does not want to go back to Hollywood for the 
moment. 


At present Shaw is studying the scores of dozens of 
operas. He spends hours a day in his high-roofed studio 
apartment on Central Park, charmingly and tastefully fur- 
nished (he has excellent taste), learning scores by heart, 
transcribing music, composing a few songs. They played 
one of his songs in the last Marx Brothers movie. Walt 
Disney wants him to write the overture to another of his 
musical plays like Fantasia; he has radio and movie offers. 
But he wants to do his “‘own” work, and he likes to do his 
own work. 
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Shaw has long cherished ideas of social justice. He even 
thinks labor has rights. He had a real problem this sum- 
mer when he organized his band and several of the best 
men for some instruments were Negroes. He had the choice 
of doing without these men, or having some thirty or forty 
concerts cancelled in the South, where people would not 
listen to a “mixed” band. Should he refuse to play in the 
South, or let the people have music? Artie turned down the 
extra concerts. “Art knows no color line,” he said. He 
couldn’t bow to such narrow-minded prejudice. Artie re- 
spects anyone who can play a brass instrument a good 
deal more than those who can’t see a Negro boy play next 
to a white one. 


For the last two months Shaw has been touring with 
a new band he formed, playing mostly one or a few nights 
in each of the larger towns in the East and Middle West. 
He has covered Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Hartford and many others. This month he goes into Loew’s 
State in New York at a reputed $10,000 for the week. 


JITTERBUGS LOVE HIM 


He loves his clarinet and he plays it superbly, and the 
jitterbugs love him and will crowd to this Pied Piper’s 
side anytime he pipes. They won’t even dance,,but stand 
around the platform watching each instrument, knowing 
exactly how it should be played, how other players play it. 

But to play the clarinet is not the final aim of Artie 
Shaw’s life. He is still searching, still troubled, still trying 
to understand this strange world. He’ll never accept any- 
thing till he finds some kind of answer. 


iS 


By LEQ HUBERMAN 


Talk About 


America 


PEGLER, THE BELCHER 

Westbrook Pegler is not Fair Enough. 

He isn’t fair at all. 

In fact, Westbrook Pegler is a killer. He murdered 
fairness and truth and accuracy years ago. And he’s 
still at it. 


Of many possible illustrations, I shall cite only a few 
—his current series of belches on the parole of Earl 
King, Ernest Ramsay and Frank Conner. The quotations 
are from the vomit he spewed forth in his columns in 
the San Francisco News of Nov. 29, Dec. 1, and Dec. 3. 
Practically every one of his sentences is inaccurate or 
distorted but there is room here for only a sample lot. 
To-wit: 


BELCH: “There is absolutely no doubt that the three 
men released from prison after four years and a frac- 
tion are murderers. . .” 


FACT: There is every doubt that the men were mur- 
derers. Don’t take my word for it. Take the word of 
Governor Culbert L. Olson, who has made a thorough 
study of the case. Governor Olson said there was only 
“a very slim thread connecting the three men with the 
murder.” He characterized the evidence as “largely con- 
flicting and impeached.” And of the only two witnesses 
whose testimony involved King, Ramsay and Conner, he 
said: “I don’t think the evidence is any too strong in 
view of the character of the witnesses. I am talking of 
Murphy as well as Wallace ... a jury might have found 
either way in a trial of the case. . .” 


BELCH: ‘The murderers all had fair trials. . .” 


FACT: The men were not murderers. The trials were 
not fair. The judge before whom the case was tried was 
a former deputy of District Attorney Earl Warren who 
was in charge of the prosecution. Defense lawyers ob- 
jected, and offered to accept any other judge of the 
Superior Court. But Earl Warren insisted on trying the 
case before his former deputy. . 
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One of the jurors was a “plant.” Before and after the 
trial she had loaned thousands of dollars to Charles D. 
Wehr, Earl Warren’s aide who did most of the actual 
questioning. 

Over defense lawyers’ objections King, Ramsay and 
Conner, who pleaded innocence, were tried together with 
George Wallace, who pleaded guilty. That is the usual 
pattern in labor frameup cases. Governor Olson had 
this to say about what The Belcher calls a “fair” trial: 
“T dovcriticize the procedure of that trial, in that Wallace 
who confessed his part in it, and was used really as a 
prosecution witness, was prosecuted together with King, 
Ramsay and Conner, instead of having a separate trial 
_.. the trial should have been separated between Wallace 
and the other three, and it would have been a more fair 


red 


iiveissll® hae 


BELCH: “The governor expressed himself on Oct. 5 
when he said in an address to the California State In- 
dustrial Council, ‘They have served a long time. I think 
they have just about served all their time.’ 


“The Communist defense organization or racket, ar- 
eued that ‘regardless of the merits of the case, regard- 
less of right or wrong, regardless of guilt or innocence, 
King, Ramsay and Conner should be released immediate- 


lye 


FACT: The defense organization is not Communist. 
The quotation in the second paragraph above is taken 
from a pamphlet which I wrote for the K-R-C Defense 
Committee. The Belcher quoted it correctly but he did 
not, in the first paragraph above, quote the Governor 
correctly. What the Governor really said was, “. . . they 
have served a mighty long time and have already dis- 
charged their debt.” That was the statement on which 
I based my argument that regardless of guilt or inno- 
cence, right or wrong, the men should be released im- 
mediately. 


x 


The significant thing about the methods The Belcher 
uses is shown in that bit of monkey business. He could 
have quoted the Governor correctly from my pamphlet. 
But the correct quotation would have destroyed his argu- 
ment. So he hunted about for another version—an in- 
correct one—and used that. 


Seems like there are all kinds of racketeers. 
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BIRTH OF THE BLUES’ 
TOLD IN HOT RHYTHM 


Here's Film That Will Start Your Feet 
Tapping; Crosby, Martin, Donlevy Star 


THE BIRTH OF THE BLUES, a Para- 
mount picture directed by Victor Schert- 
zinger, with Bing Crosby, Mary Martin, 
Brian Donlevy, Jack Teagarden, J. Carroll 
Naish, Rochester, and Carolyn Lee. Screen 
play by Harry Tugend and Walter De- 
Leon. 

One of 


the more entertaining 


musicals made by Hollywood, this 
picture has attempted, and rather 
successfully, to weave in song a his- 
tory of American jazz. Whether the 


Bing Crosby 


in hot and blue rhythms that keep an 
audience tapping its feet. 

Crosby, in the film, portrays a clari- 
netist who turns from Paderewski’s 
compositions to copy the “hot licks” 
struck by the Negro levee musicians 
in their native New Orleans. 

With Brian Donlevy, cast as a 
Memphis youth with a hot cornet 
style, Crosby gathers together the few 
other white musicians who appreciate 
and play the “darky” music. Their 
tunes come from popular composers 
of the day but their improvisations 
come from Memphis’ Beale Street and 
New Orleans’ Basin Street. 

When the good burghers of New 
Orleans refuse to accept the band, 
Mary Martin, carrying a torch for 
Crosby, sings the band into a night 
club engagement. 
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Before the picture ends, the band 
has won the South and is on its way 
to Chicago to “spread the gospel,” 
and give swing-style to the world. 

Some of the musical numbers heard 
in The Birth of the Blues are ones 
that have become familiar to all. 

They include “St. Louis Blues,” 
“Memphis Blues,” “Birth of the 
Blues,” “St. James Infirmary Blues,” 
and “At a Georgia Camp Meeting.” 

Played and sung in Dixieland style 
are “Melancholy Baby,” “Shine,” 
“Cuddle Up a Little Closer, Lovey 
Mine,” and “Wait Till the Sun 
Shines, Nellie.” 

The last-named, sung to the music 
of Jack Teagarden’s orchestra by the 
Crosby-Martin duet, is one of the 
highspots of the show. 

Rochester’s demonstration of the 
difference between conventional 
“corny” style of playing and the 
sWingster’s improvisations around 
the base notes is one of the scenes 
that stands out. 

The story is strong enough to 
carry the music and much tighter- 
knit than that of most musicals. 


x 

Film fare during 1941 seems to 
have included more _ worth-seeing 
shows than have previous years. 

Among those that come to mind, 
and with no regard to the order of 
their greatest importance, are “The 
Little Foxes,” “All That Money Can 
Buy,” “One Foot in Heaven,” 
“Flight from Destiny,” “Here Comes 
Mr. Jordan,” “Citizen Kane,” and 
“Major Barbara.” 

It is probably still too early to 
make any intelligent analysis of 
America’s war-crisis entertainment, 
but it may be interesting to note that 
one of the above has a principal 
character, God, another, the Devil, 
and two deal with the conversation 
of evangelists to a philosophy that 
man can best be helped by improv- 


ing his lot here on earth. 
GEORGE MURRAY 


WORTH READING 


BREAD AND A STONE, by 
Alvah Bessie. Modern Age. 
$2.50. 

Murders and electrocutions 
don’t just happen. As in all 
mortal and inanimate affairs 
there is a cause and effect, a 
play and inter-play, a struggle 
of opposites that the world 
sometimes calls the struggle 
of good and evil. 

To call such a conflict a 
struggle between good and evil 
is an unfortunate propensity 
of the human race, a trait or a 
habit it is perhaps beginning 
to lose. As Alvah Bessie shows 
in this absorbing study of a 
murderer and a habitual crimi- 
nal it might even be said that it 
was Ed Sloan’s best character- 
istics that drove him at last to 
murder. He was attempting to 
free those he loved from the 
bonds of unbearable poverty. 

And yet, from the foregoing, 
let no one think that Bread and 
A Stone is sentimentalizing. For 
all of its compassion and pity, 
for all of the fact that it makes 
the murderer Sloan into a like- 
able human being, it is almost 
scientific in tracing the causes 
of Ed’s downfall. 

There are thousands of Ed 
Sloans about us, thousands of 
likeable human beings who 
have had little more chance to 
avoid crime than a stone has 
of remaining in the air if you 
throw it into the sky. For pov- 
erty and tenements, hunger and 
ugliness, insecurity and disease 
will create crime as surely as 
two parts of hydrogen and one 
part of oxygen creates water. 

Mr. Bessie in this fully re- 
alized novel has succeeded in 
using the flashhack technique 
more effectively, perhaps, than 
it has ever been used before. 
His skillful blending of the 
present and past combine to 
give a really three dimensional 
portrait of a man whose fate 


was not decided by himself. 
Repbs 


EERE 


Py 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS, SOLDIER!’ 


HE time has now come to help my readers with their 

Christmas shopping and I shall devote this first article, 
appropriately enough, to a consideration of “Gifts For 
Our Boys in Service’. Some of these suggestions are 
aimed at the pocketbooks of those who are referred to in 
our better-class magazines as “limited income” groups; 
others of my gift hints, such as the knitted hand grenade 
carriers and the loaded dice, can be made at home at 
practically no expense. ‘And for those in the “very very 
limited income” or “no damn income at all” groups, 
there is what is known as “national defense shoplifting” 
in which, if one is caught, one explains to the judge that 
in view of the large amounts stolen from the government 
by some of our leading Santa Clauses under the “cost 
plus” war contracts one should certainly be permitted to 
do a little Yuletide shoplifting for the boys in the camps. 


First of all, let us consider the more serviceable gifts. 
Every soldier would be delighted to get for Christmas 
a nice clean gun all ready for inspection; imagine his 
delight at receiving six such guns, one for every day in 
the week! The dirty guns are then sent out to the laun- 
dry at the end of the week and are returned bright and 
early Monday morning. Initialled bayonets to match 
make a handsome addition to these popular presents, 
which come in sets of six or twelve. 


Another helpful gift along those lines is a combined 
machine gun and cocktail set capable of serving five sol- 
diers. The handle of the gun is cleverly hollowed out to 
contain a quart of either gin or rye; the vermouth is 
stored in the gun barrels. This is an especially welcome 
addition to any long hike or “forced” march, and dur- 
ing maneuvers it is invaluable. One arrives at one’s posi- 
tion, either on attack. or defense; one camouflages one’s 
“gun”—and voila! one “opens fire’. Handy additions 
to this delightful kit are containers for aspirin and bicar- 
bonate of soda, as well as a first-class compass by which 
one may be enabled to find one way’s back to camp 
after one wakes up. 
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In connection with this novel cocktail shaker it is also 
well to suggest various gifts which may enable the draftee 
to pass the carefree hours in the Guard House with a 
maximum of pleasure and profit. These might include 
a deck or two of playing cards of some patriotic design, 
such as the regimental insignia or the photograph of one’s 
Captain; a very popular type of such a deck is one in 
which the aces and face cards are secretly marked for 
the edification of the owner, in case they become mislaid 
or inadvertently get into other hands. Loaded dice are 
also still very useful in army circles, and I shall never 
forget the more or less good-natured fun we used to have 
with them in the first World War. A good sensible pres- 
ent to accompany the cards or the dice is a stout leather 
money belt, preferably one containing money; if one can- 
not afford both the belt and the cash, don’t bother about 
the belt. 


*« 


And while we are on the subject of clothing, let me 
quote a few choice recommendations for upper-bracket 
civilian Christmas gifts which surely bring Yuletide cheer 
to almost any selectee. After a hard day’s hike nothing 
would be more appreciated than “a comfortable well- 
tailored suit of lounging pajamas.” And “for cozy read- 
ing in bed” you can’t go wrong in choosing one of those 
“snug fleecy bed-iackets which button up the back and 
foil the occasional drafts.” For daytime use—especially 
for “fatigue” duty—the government-furnished blue den- 
ims are often shockingly badly tailored; a most accept- 
able gift would obviously be a more to-measure uni- 
form, with “just a dash of fur for winter.” And for 
stormy weather, very few selectees are sufficiently 
equipped with “smart umbrellas.” 


For his leisure moments, finally, many delightful gift 
possibilities suggest themselves. A combined shoe shiner 
and spot remover is being recommended by many stores 
as a happy solution of the eternal “what to do in the 
evening” problem. A large mail-order house is featur- 
ing a Red, White and Blue vacuum cleaner with rather 
satisfactory results. Possibly one of the most popular 
gifts this season will be a life-size “mechanical hostess” 
which, when plugged into either direct or alternating 
current, is said to be almost human. And, of course, 
there are always books—provided that they do not men- 
tion fascism, approve of labor unions, or explain what 
the fight against Hitler is really about. 


| SEE BY THE PAPERS 


The ‘Sun’ Shines on Chicago 


BY MARION BACHRACH 


“I see by the papers. . .” said 
Mr. Dooley. 

He was pretty good at seeing 
through them, too. 

The light of our free American 
press is sometimes dimmed by spe- 
cial interest. But, like Mr. Dooley, if 
we look twice and read knowingly we 
can still see quite a lot. 

This column will try to make that 
job easier. It will show how, if you 
know a paper’s policy, you can sift 
the grain from the chaff in its news 
columns. It will help you get over 
what President Roosevelt once called 
“headline mentality” by pointing out 
contradictions between headlines and 
the stories appearing below them. 
And it will uncover distortions and 
suppressions in the commercial press. 


We begin this new feature in US. 
WEEK at an exciting moment in the 
history of American journalism. The 
battle between the Chicago Tribune 
and the Chicago Sun has begun. 

For two years Colonel Robert Mc- 
Cormick’s paper has had an absolute 
monopoly of Chicago’s morning news- 
paper field. And before that it faced 
only the cempetition of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

The Tribune claims a_ million 
readers. And most Chicagoans claim 
they hate the Tribune. In Chicago, 
you read the Tribune at breakfast, 
which was often bad for your di- 
gestion—or you just ate breakfast, 
feeling very lost and cut off from 
the world. 


LIKE AN OLD-TIMER 

Last week Marshall Field III gave 
Chicago a Christmas present, and 
on Dec. 4, with much fanfare and 
rejoicing, the Sun ushered in a new 
day. 

Presses rolled off 896,000 copies of 
the first issue. By 9 a. m. the news- 
stands were sold out. Suburban 
subscribers looked on their door- 
steps in vain. There simply wasn’t 
Sun enough to go ’round. 

Chicago’s new paper started out 
looking like an old-timer. A good, 
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workmanlike job of newspaper 
making, with no special frills or 
innovations, and no boners either. 

Its news coverage appears at this 
early stage to be more complete 
than that of most other midwestern 
papers. It printed the full voting 
record of midwestern Congressmen 
on the no-strike legislation. That 
record is worth more than pages of 
editorializing. 

The Sun had an editorial, too, on 
the Smith Bill. It said: “National 


defense will not be speeded, national 


Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


welfare will not be served, by tak- 
ing away labor’s just rights and safe- 
guards. . . 

“American labor faces a most 
powerful enemy in the exponents 
of industrial feudalism who still ride 
high among employers . . . Their 
proposals, if written into law, would 
destroy national security by driving 
labor to, universal strikes or reduc- 
ing it to Nazi serfdom.” 

A goodly complement of features, 


columnists, cartoons, comics and 
cheese-cake interlards the Sun’s 
news. And those may be as im- 


portant in cutting the ground from 
under Colonel McCormick as the ad- 
vertising most Chicagoans hope he 
will lose to the Sun. 

Yes, the Sun takes advertising. 


U.S. WEEK. doesn’t—but we wish 


the Sun’s advertising salesmen the 
best of luck. 

If Chicago was curious about the 
new Sun, it was equally curious to 
see how the old Trib would react 
editorially to the unaccustomed com- 
petition. 

Well, one of the things (among 
many others) you wouldn’t have 
learned from the Trib last week was 
that Chicago had a new morning 
newspaper. Anyway, you wouldn’t 
have learned it from the news col- 
umns. Marshall Field and Company 
did buy a full page to advertise that 
it is still a department store and 
not a newspaper publisher, and that 
might have given you a clue. 


IN THE NICK OF TIME 


A funny thing happened with the 
Tribune, though, on the Sun’s first 
day out. The Trib’s early edition 
had a hang-dog look—no “exclu- 
sive” scare-head about FDR, just 
some AP dispatches and almost- 
straight news stories. In that edi- 
tion the Trib looked more like a 
newspaper than like itself. 

But everything was better than 
normal when the late editions land- 
ed on the stands already stripped of 
Sis. DR WA PLANS! 
screamed the streamer. “Goal is 10 
million Armed Men; Half to Fight 
in AEF.” Chesly Manly of the Trib’s 
Washington office had unearthed an- 
other secret plot—just in time. 

The Trib’s early edition also had 
a straight-away story about lend- 
lease aid to Turkey. In the FINAL 
this had been dressed up to include 
a bad “case of jitters” in the state 
department, which the Trib said was 
haunted with fear that now Ger- 
many would get mad at FDR and 
make war on the Turks. 

Chicago, long dominated by the 
pro-America First, anti-progressive 
Tribune, has a new paper that says 
it’s unbiased—except for not liking 
Hitler. And that’s good news not 
only for Chicago but for the whole 
nation. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


The Right 
to Pride 


E, the readers and writers of U.S. WEEK, are very 

fortunate. We are not dead little automatons with- 
out understanding, without will and without purpose. 
We are playing our part in one of the most crucial, de- 
cisive periods of world history. We are working prac- 
tically, concretely in one of mankind’s most overwhelm- 
ing adventures—the epic adventure of saving human 
freedom from a tyranny that grows ever more menacing. 


In the long view of history our efforts may be even 
more important than those of William Lloyd Garrison 
who wrote against slavery for 30 years preceding the 
Civil War which saw his fight crowned with victory. 
When he began virtually all of the American people 
were militantly against him and on one occasion he 
was almost lynched by the best people of Boston. When 
he ended his fight against slavery there was none so 
bold as to dispute the truth of what he said, or to deny 
that slavery had been a deadly peril to the security and 
actual life of these United States. 


We have, I think, the right to be very proud. For we, 
the readers and writers of this publication, know that 
the entire history of the world for generations may be 
influenced by our actions. The written word, the spoken 
word, is almost immortal in its vitality. Long after it is 
written or spoken it is repeated by others, has a life al- 
most of its own, and the idea it bears grows and flour- 
ishes. 


Our words and actions are doubly important now. 
Here in the huge Mississippi Valley stretching from the 
Alleghanies to the Rockies, the fate of the two billion 
human beings who live upon this earth is being decided. 
If the people in this gigantic valley realize that, un- 
believable as it seems, a mad man is out to destroy all 
human decency, then human decency will be saved. If 
the people of this valley realize that in the modern world 
the incredible has become the commonplace, that the 
Nazis actually plan to reduce the world to slavery, then 
the world will be free. 
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If the people of Chicago and Salt Lake City, of Muncie, 
Ind., and Burlington, Iowa, of Boise City, Idaho, and 
Lima, Ohio, understand that the world is small and 
compact, that what happens in Libya does affect the 
Iowa farmer, that what happens in Russia does affect the 
security of the United States, then the world and the 
United States will be saved. For in this valley live the salt 
of the earth and if their terrible fury is ever aroused, if 
their granite determination is crystallized, no tyrant on 
earth’can stand before them. 


If the people of this valley once understand that our 
country is menaced then the time is not long distant 
when it will not be menaced. Yet to the extent they do not 
understand this overwhelming fact our nation is in peril. 
It is our great job, that of readers and writers, to spread 
this understanding. 


x 


I’d like to speak to you of our news reviews. We 
think it exceedingly worthwhile, of course, to take the 
news and put it together in intelligible form and then 
let it speak for itself. It is fun, too, to take the chaos 
of the daily paper, the indescribable confusion and con- 
tradiction of each edition of the press, and relate it and 
compress it and in doing so perhaps contribute not only 
to convenience but to understanding. It is a fascinating 
job that cries to be done, for every single thing that 
happens in the world is related and flows out of and into 
many other things. Yet the papers are an anarchistic 
jumble in which each given moment is independent from 
both the past and future, in which each event is an en- 
tity apparently unconnected with other events. We feel 
that it is important to give all of the confused jumble 
of the news as a connected whole and we hope you enjoy 
reading it as much as we enjoy writing it. 
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We have reason to believe that you find it not only 
enjoyable but profitable. 


History and current events classes in colleges and 
schools all over the country are using U.S. WEEK. 


Consumer organizations from Gary, Ind., to Los 
Angeles have block subscriptions. 


An astonishing number of church clubs have sub- 
scribed for their members. 


Only yesterday a farm organization in St. Clair 
County, Ill., ordered 300. 


Labor unions fromi Texas to Milwaukee have given 
us block orders after finding that dues collections in- 
creased and that the life of the union had a new urgency 
when its members associated their efforts with the efforts 
of all the rest of the progressive world. 


Naturally this makes us feel very good. For we be- 
lieve that statistics are great missionaries. We believe 
that a fact, in the fullness of time, can be as powerful as 
a battalion. We believe truth will have the final victory. 
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CONSUMERS HAVE VITAL 
ROLE IN WINNING WAR 


Urged to Sign Pledge, Many Goods Must 
Be Made to Last During the Emergency 


Everyone who has not already 
done so should sign and send in one 
of the consumer pledges printed be- 
low. 

The three pledges—to buy care- 
fully, to take good care of the things 
you have and to waste nothing— 
would seem rather innocuous in nor- 
mal times. They have a new mean- 
ing today. 

Even those who pride themselves 
on their ability to buy expertly and 
to use the left-overs and waste noth- 
ing are confronted with special 
problems raised by high prices and 
shortages of some goods. 

In the problems of buying and of 
shortages there is a big distinction 
to be made between food and other 
goods. There are no shortages of 
food—and there should be none, no 
matter how long the war lasts, ex- 
cept for a few minor imported foods 
like olive oil, pepper and some nuts 
and spices. No food should be 
wasted and careful buying is oblig- 
atory for most people because of 
the high food prices, but the real 
importance of these consumer 
pledges is, I believe, in their appli- 
cation to our household utensils, our 
machines and all the materials that 


When you sign this pledge, 


DEGEMBER 13, 1941 


CONSUMER’S PLEDGE 
FOR TOTAL DEFENSE 


As a consumer, in the total defense of democracy, I will do my part to make my home, 
my community, my country ready, efficient, and strong. 


I will buy carefully 


I will take good care of the things I have 
I will waste nothing 


Signature ....--.------=-----2--- 2-0-2 = $2 = = 2- == oan annem an nena san ane= 
you are joining the ranks of the millions of consumers 


cooperating in National Defense. Will you please sign it and send it to: 


HARRIET ELLIOTT, CONSUMER DIVISION, OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 


compete with the needs of the arma- 
ment program. 

Your automobile, bicycle, refrig- 
erator, radio, typewriter, camera, 
many parts of your house, itself, 
must be made to last out the national 
emergency if it can be done. It may 
be impossible to replace any of them, 
or any part of them, and it certainly 
should not be done if there is a way 
of avoiding it. This means for a 
great many Americans a_ genuine 
change in habits. Anyone familiar 
with the European ways of conserv- 
ing possessions and having them 
mended again and again—things like 
leather belts and pocketbooks, for 
instance—realizes that as a nation 
we treat things roughly and buy nice 
new ones as soon as we Can. 

But until the war is won the things 
we use everyday—even the little 
things, like kitchen utensils—belong 
not to us alone. They are tiny parts 
of our total national tools and pos- 
sessions. When we fail to keep them 
in service we are using up a little 
portion of the supplies needed for 
tanks and guns and bullets and the 
equipment of our army and navy 
and air force. 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 
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HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


FIRST-AID 


The National Defense Pro- 
gram demands participation by 
the entire population in the 
civilian defense program of 
protection from _ bombings, 
fires, etc. Everyone should 
learn the rudiments of first-aid. 

There is much more to first- 
aid than simply tying a tourni- 
quet, applying a splint or start- 
ing artificial respiration. One 
must know what to look for, 
how to examine and how to 
use simple materials available 
on the spot. 


The American Red Cross is 
revising its first-aid manual 
and every person in the com- 
munity, especially those as- 
sociated with unions and work- 
ers in defense industry, should 
get a copy of this manual. 
Community leaders should al- 
so get in touch with the local 
medical society and urge that 
physicians, both in and out of 
medical societies, cooperate in 
teaching the essentials of first- 
aid. 

A first-aid kit for the home 
should consist of (1) two 
packages each of l-inch and 
2-inch bandage, (2) three 3- 
inch bandage compresses, each 
in a sealed envelope, (3) six 
Band-Aids, (4) a roll of 2-inch 
adhesive tape, (5) a large 
cloth suitable for use as a 
tourniquet, (6) a 2-ounce bottle 
of 2% iodine, (7) 2 fluid 
ounces of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, (8) one large tube 
of ointment for burns (such as 
Amertan or Metanic jelly), (9) 
one pair of scissors, (10) a 3- 
inch forceps for removing 
splinters, (11) six thin board 
splints, (12) a paper of 2-inch 
safety pins, (13) a strong jack- 
knife, boy scout type, (14) 
paper cups and (15) a flash- 
light. 
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_. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Ananta Khittasangka, 22-year- 
old son of Thailand’s prime minisier, 
may soon enter the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. The House 
Military Affairs Committee last week 
approved a resolution that would 
permit him to do so. 


Ulric Bell, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Fight For Free- 
dom Inc., says America First’s en- 
try into the 1942 political campaign 
amounts to its repudiation of Amer- 
ica Firster Lindbergh. Lindbergh 
said there wouldn’t be any 1942 
elections. 


When a 14-year-old girl flashed 
a $100 bill in a taxicab outside the 
Douglas Hotel in Newark, N. J., the 
driver got suspicious. In the first 
place, he couldn’t change it; in the 
second, the bill looked bigger than 
the girl. So he called the police. 

The police found that the junior 
miss had taken her father’s hidden 
$700 nest egg and bought a fur coat, 
silk stockings, a negligee, new hair- 
do—and the taxi ride that ended it 
all. 


Mrs. Joanna Lindlof, member of 
New York City’s Board of Education, 
said last week she will investigate 
“immediately” charges that history 
text-books approved for N.Y.C. 
schools foster anti-Negro prejudice. 

The charges were contained in a 
survey conducted by the Teachers 
Union and the Association for the 
Study of the Negro. 

Typical of the textbook versions 
of history found objectionable was 
this quote from The Nation’s Prog- 
ress by Eugene A. Colligan: “The 
Ku Klux Klan was organized against 
‘foolish Negroes’ and their evil lead- 


” 
ers. 


Police lassoed a lost sheep in 
Central Park last week, near the 
West Drive off 72nd Street. After 


some confusion over the question of 


Ze 


jurisdiction, it was taken to the 
ASPCA where it is still waiting to 
be claimed by its owner. 


Twenty enterprising students 
from Rochdale Institute, national 
training school in consumer cooper- 
ation, set out to discover how many 
people have discovered the co-ops. 


Stationing themselves round about 
New York City, they did a little Gal- 
lup polling of their own. Result, 
328 out of 782 persons button-holed 
had heard about co-ops; 58% 
hadn’t. 

Wall Street led the rest of the city 
in knowledge of the co-op move- 
ment; Williamsburg (low cost hous- 
ing project) and Harlem (Negro 
district) brought up the rear. 


Representative Young, Democrat 
of Ohio, has a solution for the de- 
fense problem. “There are in this 
country,” he said, “90,000 statues 
and memorials to men on horseback, 
soldiers, sailors, politicians and occa- 
sions. Some of these are very ter- 
rible. Here are nearly 1,000,000 
tons of metal. Why not use some of 
it for national defense?” 


Soldiers at MacDill Field, Tampa, 
Fla., have been showing great en- 


thusiasm for the parachute jumping 
of Hedy Lamarr, Ann Sheridan, and 
Lana Turner—dummies made _ of 
hemp and canvas and decorated to 
resemble the attractive Hollywood 
movie stars. 


It was explained that “dolling up” 
the dummies and giving them names 
builds up morale and makes the 
soldiers more interested in their 
work (testing and repacking 30 to 
40 parachutes a month). 

We have not yet heard of a camp 
“dressing” up the dummies used in 
bayonet practice to look like Hitler, 
but it might not be a bad idea. 


Former Warden C. A. Jacobson 
of the Rising Fawn prison camp in 
Trenton, Ga., was sentenced to three 
years in the penitentiary after his 
conviction of the “sweat box” death 
of a Negro prisoner. 

State Prison and Parole Commis- 
sioner Royal K. Mann, who conduct- 
ed an investigation that resulted in 
Jacobson’s dismissal as Warden, tes- 
tified the “hot house” was approved 
punishment in Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge’s Georgia. 

Jacobson, however, committed a 
“bad wrong,” Mann said, in plac- 
ing 22 men in the 7’x7’ “hot house,” 
keeping them there until one victim 


died. 


In Salisbury, Maryland, the 
weather last week was “unseason- 
able.” During a thunderstorm 2,000 
bushels of potatoes belonging to 
Jack Raynor were “baked” by a light- 
ning bolt which also roasted a hog. 


A 40-year-old woman spread 
Xmas cheer during the afternoon 
rush hour at one of New York’s sub- 
way stations last week. 

She peeled bills off a thick roll and 
tossed them to a quickly growing 
crowd, crying cheerily: “A Merry 
Christmas, have lots of luck.” 

Policemen stopped the fun with 
the ruling that the woman could do 
what she wanted with her money, but 
that her manner of distribution con- 
stituted disorderly conduct. 

At a police station she was found 
to have $511 still left. Only the 
happy commuters know how much 
she gave away—but it was real 
money all right. 
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~ DECLARE WAR ON HITLER! 


HE American nation, with unprecedented una- 
nimity and enthusiasm, is behind the President 
and Congress in the declaration of war against 
Japan. We did not start the war but we will finish 
it. We did not seek it but we will fight it to victory. 


And yet there are Americans, such as Dorothy 
Thompson and William L. Shirer, who believe 
that the United States should and must declare war 
against all three Axis powers. They believe that in 
declaring war against Japan and not against Hit- 
ler we are declaring war against an agent and not 
against the principal. They believe that in declaring 
war against the Japanese and not against the Nazis, 
we are playing into Germany’s hands. 


For it must be forever remembered, they say, in 
judging this war, that it was instituted and con- 
ceived by Hitler after many months of effort. It 
must be forever remembered, they declare, that 
the first victor in it when its first shot was fired was 
Hitler, for it signalized his success. 


Why did Hitler want this war and why must we 
be careful not to play into his hands by a declara- 
tion against Japan alone? He thought and thinks 
that if Japan engages United States in the Pacific 
it will distract the American people from the war 
in Europe. He thought and thinks and plans and 
hopes that American efforts against Japan will 
bring victory to his conquests by weakening Great 
Britain and Russia. He hopes and prays that Ameri- 
cans will think of this conflict not as one insepar- 


able war, as it is, but as two wars, one an American 
war in the Pacific, and the second a European war 
in Europe. 


If we forget that Japan is but one of three pow- 
ers in an Axis also containing Germany and Italy 
then we forget two of our most formidable ene- 
mies. In the last analysis Japan cannot win unless 
Germany wins and Great Britain and Russia are 
defeated. In the last analysis we cannot win unless 
Russia and Great Britain win, for if they lose 
Japan will have as an ally a power immeasurably 
stronger than the United States. A triumphant 
Germany will exceed our natural resources in every 
category save petroleum. 


T HE American people are now united in resolve 

and determination. They must also unite on 
a program. By unprecedented, Herculean efforts, 
in the knowledge that we can’t win one place in 
the world unless we also win everywhere else, the 
American people must continue to produce enough 
of the materials of war for Great Britain, Russia, 
and China as well as for themselves. For only by 
winning everywhere can we, in the last analysis, 
win anywhere. 


It is one war and Hitler and Mussolini are our 
enemies. 


Let us lay a firm base for victory by declaring 
war against the Axis now! 
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